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NARRATIVES FROM THE WAR 

IN CHABGB OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

The Belgians in Great Britain, wishing to show their gratitude to 
the British nation for the hospitality shown them during the war, have 
decided to erect a monument in London. The Belgian minister is 
president of the committee. 

In the German defenses about Lens are many block houses, built 
of concrete set round thick iron bars, usually about half an inch in 
diameter. Several layers of these bars, which are about seven inches 
apart, run through the concrete of both walls and ceilings. Even 
heavy shells do not at first make a hole, but just disclose and twist 
the first two layers of reinforcement. This enables one the better to 
appreciate the following narrative: A young Somerset officer with 
twenty men found in front of them two dark towers, built as described. 
After hard fighting, the first tower, serving as a sort of keep to the 
second, was vanquished and twenty-odd prisoners from it sent back 
to the Yser. The second was as tough as the first and much larger. 
By the time the young officer reached it, his men were reduced to six. 
Iron bombs, bullets, and artillery shells bounced off the tower with 
no effect. Some of the men banged with their fists on the door and 
walls. The door of the dark ferro-concrete tower opened timorously 
and tentatively and out filed forty-odd Germans with their hands up, 
their rifles and bombs in a pile within. The prisoners were sent to 
the rear with a guide and the remaining Somerset men went on with 
the battle. 

A Canadian battalion headquarters at Lens received a telephone 
message asking how and in what numbers the Germans had broken 
through them. "They have not, "came the reply. "We hold the 
German line and all is well." "But," the Engineers insisted, "the 
Germans have broken through and are visible in the old 'No Man's 
Land' behind your battalion." "They have not," replied the officer. 
But he had scarcely denied it when he shouted into the telephone, 
"By the prophet, you are right!" For an hour or two telephonic com- 
munication ceased. Later a brief message was received : "By the way, 
we have killed or captured all those Germans who got through." 

An English paper in describing the march of the American troops 
through London said: 
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It was an historic day in an era of historic things. Full-throated cheering 
shook and swept the streets, the crowds surged up suddenly, magically, from 
everywhere. There was a sudden change of the sober West from its workaday 
dress to a fluttering blaze everywhere of Old Glory. From every tall flagstaff 
in the West-End the Stars and Stripes rattled and flapped. Starred and striped 
were the windows and balconies, starred and striped were the 'busses, the taxi- 
cabs, the horses, starred and striped were we all — and mightily proud of it. The 
little army was split into four detachments, headed by the bands of the Grena- 
diers, the Scots, the Irish and the Welsh Guards. Most of the men topped the 
six-foot measure. They looked as tough as twisted wire, and all— or nearly all 
— of them preternaturally grave, and solemn as judges. They were not playing 
at soldiers, the mien of them made that clear enough. Yet their gravity was 
almost comical until you watched their faces closely, noted the twinkle in their 
eyes and observed, with almost a jump of surprise, the gleesome wink and the 
nearly imperceptible softening of the grim lines around the mouth. The King 
stood in front of Buckingham Palace to welcome them. With him were Queen 
Alexandra, wearing a miniature Stars and Stripes, the Princess Mary, the Prime 
Minister and many other distinguished persons. Such crowds had not been 
seen in London streets since Queen Victoria's Jubilee. 

It is estimated that six thousand French nurses are serving in the 
firing zone, where they are subject to constant risk of death and wounds 
from shells. Seven thousand are now serving in Red Cross ambulances 
and hospitals with French armies in France, Algiers, Morocco and the 
East. To honor this service, France has created a series of medals 
in gold, silver and bronze to be bestowed for three, two and one year's 
service. 

It has been suggested in some of the peace proposals that the Ger- 
man colonies in Africa captured during the war should be given back 
at its close. There is one cogent reason against this. It is that the 
natives would rather be exterminated than pass again under German 
rule. Even if her possessions were restored to her unconditionally, 
she would have to reconquer them one by one, she has earned the 
unanimous hatred of the twelve millions who were once under her 
sway. The enthusiasm with which they everywhere welcomed their 
British and French deliverers set the seal of utter condemnation on 
the whole spirit and system of her government. Bitter as is the Euro- 
pean hatred of Germany, it is as nothing to the passion of loathing and 
revulsion she inspired in her African subjects. To force them back 
under her rule would be an unmitigated betrayal. 

Girls of all classes enlisted in the Russian regiment of women, which 
they named the Command of Death. They fought the Germans when 
the men retreated and are said to have remained loyal during the 
latest uprising. They fear capture, not death. Each carries a dose of 
cyanide of potassium to use in the event of being taken prisoner. 



